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The author has omitted all discussion of consonant groups, 
of division of syllables, of linking, of stress, of intonation. 

James L. Barker 
University of Utah 

LE FRANC AIS ET SA PATRIE, By L. Raymond Talbot. 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1920. 

Ever since this book made its appearance, nearly ten years 
ago, we have felt that it needed a thorough overhauling before it 
could be used as a "French" reader. We were, therefore, much 
interested when we read in a Newsletter sent out by the pub- 
lishers that "the very latest edition" was available. We sent 
a cheque for $1 .32 and received a copy which we read with eager 
curiosity. Our curiosity soon became amazement, and amaze- 
ment soon changed to something else and made us say a few things 
in French and a lot more in English which cannot be printed out 
of respect for the ladies. 

The "very latest edition" starts off with a map of the France of 
ten years ago, with Alsace-Lorraine a part of Germany, and page 
30, line 13, states that Strasbourg est une ville allemande. This, we 
thought, may stand d la rigueur; the author visited France ten 
years ago, conditions have changed since that time, he probably 
explains that in another part. We turned to a comparison of 
"the very latest edition" with the .fourth, dated 1913. We found 
the same number of pages, and the same pages beginning with the 
same words. We also found the same misprints. In both editions, 
on page 18, line 14 has eglise without an accent; page 16, 1. 22, 
has Champs Mlysies without a hyphen; page 59, 1. 10, spells Sldan 
for Sedan; both editions end page 50 with a recut that lacks a 
cedilla; both editions, on p. 139, 1. 21, and in the vocabulary, give 
passioniment instead of passionniment; both the fourth and "the 
very latest edition," p. 157, 1. 7, have hdchis with a circumflex 
that should not be there; in both editions the vocabulary, p. 260, 
lists the singular that which does not exist; in both editions, the 
same page 260 spells empacqueter with a superfluous c; in both 
editions page 274 lists mourrir for mourir. This seemed so strange 
that we thought for a moment that some office boy had made a 
mistake and sent us the old fourth edition when we had insisted 
on having for our money a copy of "the very latest." Alas! Even 
this comfort was to be denied us. For we finally discovered that 
what we had received really was the "very latest edition." After 
the preface, half a dozen lines branding the fourth as such have 
been omitted from "the very latest," and on the title page the date 
1920 leaves no doubt about this being a new "edition." The old 
plates apparently grind out the new copies. The foreman of the 
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printing plant occasionally changes the date on the front page, 
and out goes "the very latest edition." 

That the book is superficial is no reason against it. The author 
set out to write an "easy" reader; the book is easy enough. When- 
ever it describes a street scene, a meal, or the performance of a 
play, we may follow it. But when it tries to explain a situation 
or institution, matters change. The author admits that there are 
things which he does not understand. Did he sincerely try? Was 
he prepared? The humorous attitude was perhaps not the best 
to assume in all cases. At any rate, his observation could easily 
have been more accurate. His distinction between the lycie and 
the college is utterly inaccurate, (p. 110). Is there in Paris a 
college that answers his definition? Paris certainly has a number 
of legitimate colleges that could never be called colleges if his speci- 
fications were correct. Also, the sweeping statement that the 
"lycies ou colleges correspondent a nos high schools ou academies" 
(p. 107, 1. 9,) and the note to p. 94, 1. 3, saying that "a colUgien is 
a 'high school student' " seem to be based on the age of the 
students, instead of on the programs of the institutions. Just what 
the lycSen or colUgien does in his school, and how he does it, is 
not plain. But the author plainly confuses the degrees of M. A. 
and A. B. (p. 113, 1. 13). Again, he forgets that there is such a 
thing as the salle d'itude, since he positively states that les iltees 
s'amusent (d la cour) quand il n'y a pas de classes, (p. Ill, I. 13). 
According to the French census the population of the city of 
Fontainebleau is nearly 15,000; Fontainebleau, therefore, cannot 
be called le village, (p. 142, 1. 7). Moliere died in 1673 (p. 219), 
and that is correct; the Comidie-Francaise was established in 1680 
(p. 217), correct again; but how can the Comidie-Francaise have 
been "founded in 1680 by Moliere" (p. 217)? Oranges, bananas, 
and pineapples do not grow on the outskirts of Paris, tout pres de 
Paris, (p. 137, 1. 29.) 

The real trouble, however, is that the text of this French reader 
has a strong English accent. 

We find the adverb aussi constantly used as a conjunction at 
the beginning of a clause or phrase, like the English "also": aussi 
quelques-uns des chdteaux, p. 4, 1. 13; aussi pour les allumettes, 
p. S, 1. 6; la plus belle, aussi la plus importante, des statues, 
p. 30, 1. 11; aussi, le droit de grdce, p. 59, 1. 17; aussi, on joue au 
tennis, p. 106, 1. 16; aussi, il n'y a pas d' omnibus, p. 162, 1. 12; 
aussi les receveurs, p. 159, 1. 28. 

We find le mime used as a noun instead of la mime chose, a 
mistake often made by our students: le dejeuner n'est pas exacte- 
ment le mime que le breakfast amiricain, p. 5, 1. 25; c'est un mot 
espagnol qui veut dire presque le mime que hdchis (sic), p. 157, 1. 6. 

We have mentioned the use of village for ville. In the chapters 
given to a description of the educational system, iducation is used 
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where enseignement, or instruction, or itudes would be required. 
Also, officiers for fonctionnaires (p. 159, 1. 30), is English. 

Of the following five phrases, le nom croissant, p. 8,1. 5 ; le nom 
St.-Germain-des-Pris, p. 25, 1. 17; le nom du quai, p. 26, 1. 20; 
notre idle home, p. 98, 1. 27, and le nom de Tuileries, p. 27, 1. 20, 
the last alone is correct. 

In il faut prendre sur les rayons ce que vous voulez et quand vous 
serez prit vous les donnerez d un des employe's (p. 55, 1. 12), where 
is the plural antecedent of les? In quelques-uns se prominent d 
pied, d'autres en voitures ou en automobiles (p. 31, 1. 13), why follow 
the English with voitures and automobiles in the plural, while pied 
remains singular? The vocabulary lists caractiristique as a femi- 
nine noun, but the text makes it masculine, or neuter, like le mime, 
in c'est le caracttristique de tous les bois (p. 35, 1. 26). Personne is 
also listed as a feminine noun, yet the text reads: chaque personne 
est libre d' adopter la religion qu'il prifire (p. 65, 1. 26). This il 
translates an English "he" which the author has in mind; it 
cannot refer to the French feminine personne, which he should 
have in mind. 

There is perhaps no greater difficulty for our students than the 
use of the proper preposition. The book has a large number of 
examples that teach the use of the wrong preposition. It says 
entrer dans I'universiti (p. 110, 1. 25), meaning "to enter the 
university," but entrer dans I'universiti properly means "to become 
a member of the faculty," whereas "to enter the university" is 
entrer a I'universiti. After a superlative it uses en instead of de 
in le meilleur anglais en Angleterre (p. 112, 1. 25). Elsewhere we 
see horses on top of plains, sur les grandes plaines (p. 74, 1. 29), and 
trees on top of fields, sur les champs (p. 149, 1. 12), or we ride on 
the roof of a train, sur le train (p. 140, 1. 14). 

It was a good idea for Mr. Talbot to show us France as seen 
by two young Americans, and we would read his book with 
interest if it were written in English. Unfortunately his Anglo- 
French is dangerous reading for both our students and teachers. 
The teacher who year after year dabbles therein must of necessity 
forget a good deal of what he learned in college. Nor are the 
grammatical errors pointed out in this review the only ones that 
spoil the book. The 165 pages of text have at least one hundred 
bad spots that need mending. It is hoped that the next "latest 
edition" will be better than a reprint. 

F. J. Kueny 
University of Maine 



